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NEEDED REFORMS IN THE ARMY. 

BY GBST. JOHN GIBBON, V. S. A. 



In A country with as small an army as ours the popular de- 
sire is, and ought to be, to have the organization as perfect as is 
possible and as is consistent with the circumstances of the case, 
so that when war comes, as it is very sure to do, sooner or later, 
this small force can be made use of to the greatest possible ad- 
vantage in leavening, in the shortest time, the much larger armies 
which the extent of our country will necessitate. Important 
as this is, so far as concerns what is known as the line of the 
army, it is of far greater importance as regards the staff — the 
several departments which issue orders and instructions and fur- 
nish the supplies of all kinds to a military force. 

" In time of peace prepare for war," and if in time of peace 
we follow a system not applicable in time of war, our labor is 
worse than thrown away ; for we not only have to abandon the 
peace system, but we have to go to work and learn an entirely 
new one under the most disadvantageous circumstances. 

The terms " precedence in command" and "succession in 
command " are well known in all armies. With active armies in 
the field there is never any difficulty in acknowledging them or 
construing them. If the Commanding General of an army is 
killed or disappears from any cause, the one next in rank steps 
into his position with all the rights and authority of his prede- 
cessor. And if from any cause he absents himself he is bound to 
transfer his command to the next in rank, for the law says that 
the next "shall command." If a colonel at the head of his regi- 
ment, or a captain at the head of his company, be killed or 
wounded, the officer next in rank in the regiment or company 
takes his place without orders or question. There is no need for 
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orders in the case. The matter is fixed by law, which takes 
precedence of all orders and regulations. 

In the case of army commanders the matter is so far modified 
that the President, when he desires a change, designates the one 
he desires to succeed to the command, and he can assign a junior 
to command over the heads of his seniors ; but this does not mili- 
tate against the general rule followed in case of a sudden vacancy 
in the command or the temporary absence of the commander. 
The rule governs in all cases until the President is heard from, 
or " otherwise specially directs." 

For the purpose of discipline and general administration of the 
troops, the country is divided into a number of geographical or 
military departments, to each one of which the President " as- 
signs" a commander, as he does in the case of armies in the field. 
These departments are assimilated to armies, and their command- 
ers have essentially the same powers and duties as army com- 
manders. Of course, they are " military " commands, and should 
be governed by the same rules as apply to all military commands. 
There are now eight of these departments, each under command 
of (usually) a general officer. Should, however, this officer 
drop dead, or from any other cause make a vacancy, the law 
plainly prescribes who (the next in rank) shall assume the duties 
and command until the will of the President is made known. 
So, too, if a department commander leaves the limits of his 
command, he is bound to notify the next in rank and turn over 
to him the command. To fail to do this, besides being a violation 
of the law, has some other disadvantages. It mortifies the next 
in rank by failing to bestow upon him what the law says he shall 
have, and it degrades the commission which he holds from the 
highest authority in the nation. 

It has been suggested that the law may be considered to have 
been " modified " by the existing system of railroads and tele- 
graphs, but the idea of bestowing upou railroads and telegraphs 
the power given exclusively to Congress can scarcely be seriously 
entertained in a country with free institutions. It may be urged 
that to comply with the law is sometimes very inconvenient, the 
next in rank being perhaps hundreds of miles away. This, how- 
ever, is an argument which the pettiest violator of law is apt to 
make use of, and it is never any excuse for failing to comply with 
the demands of the law. Once accustom people, and especially 
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soldiers, to disregard the law in any respect, and you open the 
gate to a disregard of all law. 

In former days a post commander would never dream of leav- 
ing his command without turning it over to the next in rank, or 
if he did not do it, the next in rank assumed command as a mat- 
ter of course. So far as the law and customs of service are con- 
cerned, a post is different in no respect from a department, and 
yet a law officer of the government has decided that personal 
vresence is not essential in commanding a military department. 
In this decision, however, the only law which really applies to the 
question (Art. of War 122) is ignored. Carry that decision to its 
logical sequence and it is a fatal blow to all succession in com- 
mand, post, regiment, or any other, and to proper discipline. 
This loose method of command, it is stated, was once carried 
so far that a department commander absent in Europe exer- 
cised command over American soldiers. Numerous instances are 
on record where the senior officer has assumed command, but in 
modern times the officer who attempts it does so at his peril. His 
commission, of course, is in no danger so long as he acts legally, 
but he may find it is not as strong a piece of parchment as he 
thought and that it possesses some disadvantages he never before 
dreamed of. A return to the former custom and a strict conform- 
ity to the law is desirable in order to cheek a fast growing dispo- 
sition to regard military command as a personal attribute, instead 
of an attribute of the commission, as is the case in time of war. 

Non-military people will naturally inquire: "Who does exer- 
cise command when the assigned officer is absent ?" The answer is : 
a staff officer, two, three or four grades in rank below the one desig- 
nated by law. General Scott used to say : " Nature does not abhor 
a vacuum half as much as a senior abhors being commanded by 
his junior." Nowadays this abhorrence is excited but too fre- 
quently and to -the great detriment of military discipline. 

An army should be constituted and conducted on purely busi- 
ness principles and ours, except in part, is not. Commencing 
at the bottom, the method of making appointments in the 
Medical Corps and in the Ordnance Department is everything 
that could be desired. It would be well for the service and 
for the Corps of Engineers if the same system of appointment 
were followed in that corps as is pursued in the Ordnance De- 
partment. Instead of assigning young officers directly to the corps 
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on graduation from the Academy, they should be placed at first in 
the line for a tour of duty, that it might be determined whether 
the practical course in the army confirmed the theoretical 
judgment of individuals formed at West Point. This course 
would benefit the corps and the army, as well as the individuals. 

"When an officer is once assigned to a regiment or corps his 
promotion takes place in accordance with well-established laws, 
free from all extraneous influences, with the exception of the 
examination which takes place before boards to decide as to 
whether he is fit for promotion. But where special selections are 
made for service in the staff there are, strange to say, no rules 
whatever for the government of the selections with the one 
exception of the Ordnance Department. In the vast majority of 
cases the probabilities are in favor of the selections being made 
from the one particular interest which should have nothing to do 
with the organization of an army, if efficiency is desired or aimed 
at. This is true not only of the selections made for the lowest 
grades in the staff corps, but for the highest in all branches of 
the service. During the past twenty-five or thirty years there 
has been but one period of four years where political as well as 
personal influence has not had an undue share in these selections. 

In time of peace the same rules which govern in all other pro- 
fessions and business corporations should prevail in the army. 
Length of service, capacity and the record made by the officer 
should determine his selection for promotion, and in no other way 
can we hope for an efficient and capable organization. When 
two officers are considered a3 equal in capacity and record, length 
of service should decide the question. In selections for higher 
grades the rule should be rigid, that where the senior is competent 
he should be promoted. Few out of the military service can form 
the slightest idea of the fatal blows discipline and efficiency 
have received by appointments made on any other grounds than 
those of efficiency and rank. Men naturally strive after those 
things deemed most conducive to their own interests. If polit- 
ical and personal influence are made the test, officers will be- 
come politicians and strive after personal influence. If soldierly 
qualities are the test, officers will strive to be soldiers deserving of 
the prizes which ought to be the reward of soldierly record. 

The proposed rules of selection would remove promotion in 
the army from all political influence and rid the service from the 
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demoralizing and frequently discreditable scramble for office 
always presented when one of these selected positions becomes 
vacant. Such a course as is now followed may be good politics, 
but it is the worst possible political economy and is fraught with 
future evils to our little army. Even fools do not place the worst 
material in the foundations of the houses they build. 

But byfar the greatest evil which threatens the welfare of our 
army in the future, is the centralizing tendency of all army ad- 
ministration, which saps discipline, destroys the proper authority 
of even the highest military men in their own commands, and 
actually invites subordinates to be insubordinate — to disobey the 
orders of their legal superiors. This tendency has reached such 
an extent that it bids fair in the near future to concentrate in 
Washington complete control of all military operations, usurping 
the determination of the most trivial questions which should be 
decided in the geographical departments and never be permitted 
to reach Washington. It deprives all officers, even department 
commanders, of any proper control over their commands. This 
has proceeded so far already that the control of all the details of 
army matters is rapidly passing into the hands of two or three 
staff departments, these staff departments themselves not being 
under control of the Commanding General of the Army. 

Any attempt to change this condition of affairs is sure to result 
in the cry that military authorities are trying to interfere with 
the lawful prerogatives of the Secretary of War, whose name and 
authority is invoked to support all assumptions of these several de- 
partments. The result of this is, that officers on the frontier have 
nothing to do, while the staff officers in Washington are over- 
whelmed with a perfect deluge of business impossible for them to 
perform properly, and which has really to be done by irresponsible 
clerks. In individual cases, when the staff officer is conscientious 
and zealous he is worked to death. In other cases he simply signs 
his name to a multitude of papers prepared for him by his numer- 
ous clerks. He has no time to do much else. 

One of the worst features of this tendency towards centraliza- 
tion is, that it is rapidly transforming our army into a mere paper 
machine. Eequisitions, returns, reports, Board proceedings, in 
duplicate, triplicate and quadruplicate, block army administra- 
tion in every direction, and accumulate papers to such an extent 
that the transportation from station to station of the retained 
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papers in the Quartermaster's Department alone has become a tax 
of no insignificant amount on the government, whilst the shelves 
of the War Department are clogged -with them. Of all useless 
things in the world a paper soldier is the most useless. 

In every properly organized army, if a subordinate commander 
requires mules, horses, wagons, guns, ammunition, provisions, or 
anything else, the Commanding General, if he approves, orders the 
articles furnished. By no other plan could the efficiency of the 
army be assured. In our army, on the contrary, these questions, 
or most of them, are decided by the heads of staff departments in 
Washington. The commander seldom has a chance to express even 
an opinion upon the advisability of supplying the articles called for 
by hi3 subordinates. So far has this system gone that the tables 
in the War Department are loaded down with papers relating to 
questions and articles of supplies which never should have left 
the geographical departments whence they came and Where the 
questions involved could have been settled more satisfactorily and 
for the better interests of the service, to say nothing of delays in 
the matter. 

Business men would be both amused and surprised to learn the 
way in which some insignificant article required at a distant fron- 
tier post is supplied. A piece of machinery used in supplying 
the garrison with water, or any other article of vit&l importance 
at a post, but insignificant in Washington, is required out at 
some post in Montana. A requisition is made for it. Thsgoesto 
St. Paul (Department Headquarters) ; from there it comes to 
Washington, and after going through the regular red tape course, 
it is decided by some subordinate in the Quartermaster General's 
office that the article can be purchased by the Depot Quartermaster 
at St. Paul, to which point the requisition goes back with the 
order for the purchase. It is purchased then and goes out to 
Montana, where the post has possibly been burnt down for the 
want of a water supply. 

It is true there is an " emergency" clause in the law, under 
which such articles can be purchased in open market, or on short 
notice, but this requires the issuance of an order from somebody, 
which must afterwards be approved by somebody else in Washing- 
ton. I was once travelling through the wilds of Oregon with a 
small escort and an army wagon, when one of the tires came off. 
Some years ago there would have been no difficulty about resort- 
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ing to the nearest blacksmith shop for the necessary repairs, for 
the Eegulations covered all such cases, but the commander of the 
escort dared not settle it in that way now, and had to have a 
written order declaring it an emergency case. 

By the Constitution the power to make rules for the govern- 
ment and regulation of the land and naval forces is vested in Con- 
gress, but for many years the power to make regulations for the 
army has been left to the Executive, Congress limiting itself to 
the enactment of the rules as laid down in the Articles of War. 
Eegulations for the government of an army ought to be of such a 
character as to form a sure guide for all officers and soldiers — a 
rudder by which the military ship could always be steered. 

The Regulations now in existence form no guide at all, for 
almost immediately after they were issued the War Department 
commenced to make, by orders or circulars, all sorts of modifica- 
tions to this, that, or the other paragraph, until these have become 
so numerous that no one can know what the present regulation is 
on many points unless he is fortunate enough to possess an indus- 
trious and capable clerk who keeps his copy of the Eegulations 
posted as he would a day-book. A regulation, to be any guide at 
all, ought to be a sure one, and if so many changes are necessary a 
much more useful publication for the army would be a yearly 
edition of the Eegulations rather than a yearly Eegister. 

I had it impressed upon my mind very early in my military 
life that laws and regulations were two distinct things, differing 
very essentially in power and authority ; that the laws of Con- 
gress were things which, under no circumstances, could with pro- 
priety be disregarded or set aside, and that regulations, whilst 
made to be observed, possessed no such sacred character. For 
many years military courts have, with more or less strictness, ad- 
hered to this distinction, insisting that justice must be duly ad- 
ministered " without partiality, favor or affection, according to 
the provisions of the Rules and Articles for the Government of the 
Armies of the United States" (Articles of War), and have refused 
to try charges based on a violation of the Regulations. 

If exceptions to this rule have now and then occurred, I think 
it may be directly traced to the degradation inflicted upon the 
highest court in the military service whereby the highest judicial 
prerogatives are imposed upon a less number of officers than the 
law declares a general court martial shall consist of. It is true that 
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the law leaves the determination of this question with the con-' 
vening authority, but the question is restricted with the provision 
that the full number of thirteen cannot be convened " without 
manifest injury to the service/' Where courts of less than thir- 
teen are ordered, the convening authority inserts a clause that 
" no greater number can be convened without manifest injury to 
the service," when it is plainly "manifest" to every one con- 
nected with the service that this assertion is not true. 

How is it possible to have anything like uniform or equal jus- 
tice administered in an army where five or seven young officers, 
sometimes all stationed at the same post, are invested with all the 
powers (including that of life itself) bestowed upon the Supreme 
Court of the army of thirteen members ? A return to the old 
custom of detailing full courts of thirteen members, and even 
sometimes detailing alternates to take the place of any who might 
not be able to attend, is desirable. 

Of late years a great deal has been heard of the desertion of 
enlisted men and the fraudulent duplication of pay accounts by 
officers. By wise legislation and suitable orders the number of 
deserters has been very materia^y reduced in the last few years 
and will doubtless be still more reduced when these laws and 
orders have had time time to produce their effects. 

No enlisted man ever draws his pay twice, unless by the blunder 
of both his commander and the paymaster.. No one ever hears of an 
officer of the Navy duplicating his pay account. There must be 
some good reason for this. There is. He has no pay accounts to 
duplicate, and there is no necessity for army officers to have them. 
A naval officer draws his pay on a pay-roll similar to the muster and 
pay-roll on which the men of a company in the army are paid. 
He simply receipts for his pay either on the pay-roll, or, if this is 
beyond his reach, on a separate slip which is afterwards attached 
to the roll. The receipt is signed only when the pay is due, and 
it is not negotiable like our pay account. It is better to put it out 
of the power of the few disposed to commit crime, than to create 
a temptation to fraud. 

All of these reforms are- deemed necessary for the welfare of 
the army and they can all be brought about by the action of the 
Secretary of War without additional legislation. 

John Gibbon. 



